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300 Recent Literature. [March, 

Wilson's Wild Animals and Birds. 1 — The boys and girls of 
this day as regards natural history literature, are, compared with 
their grandfathers and grandmothers, highly favored. The best 
zoological artists and engravers and naturalists of distinction vie 
in setting forth in word and picture the wonders of the animal 
world, and in retailing for the benefit of the rising generation of 
naturalists the latest views and discoveries in biological science. 
The young will never cease to read with eagerness anecdotes 
about or to study pictures of animals. They do not want to 
shiver over pictures of skeletons, or get sleepy over dry anatom- 
ical descriptions. The interest in living animals, the human-like 
countenance of the monkey, the ferocity of the tiger, the lion 
standing over his victim, the giraffe with his painfully long neck, 
the giant, clumsy form of behemoth, the mammoth proportions 
of the elephant, the horse in motion, birds in flight, fish swimming 
and snakes gliding — it is living, moving nature which captivates 
the child's imagination, and lends the study of nature unceasing 
delight — hence, zoological writers are among the children's best 
and life-long friends, and the annual visit of menageries are white 
days in his calendar. 

What a contrast are the zoological pictures and books of this 
day to those we were brought up upon ! Compare Oliver Gold- 
smiths' often apochryphal though pleasantly written natural history 
and Peter Parley's anecdotes of the animal kingdom, with the 
elaborate specimens of true art and faithfulness to nature, which 
the publishers of this day offer to the young. The child of three 
years, the urchin often summers, arid the boy in his teens, all are 
offered books which for beauty of illustration and presswork are 
marvels of art. 

An excellent example of what is excellent in artistic delineation 
of animals and in pleasant narration is Dr. Wilson's Wild Animals 
and Birds. The text is well and pleasantly written, and the latest 
authorities are cited or levied upon for material. Darwin and 
Wallace are often quoted ; and Brehm's Animal Life and similar 
works are the sources of inspiration. 

Recent Books and Pamphlets. — Annales du Musee Royal d'Histoire Naturelle 
de Belgique Serie Paleontologique. Tome VII. Description des Ossements Fossiles 
des Environs d'Anvers. Par M. P-J. Van Beneden. Troisieme partie. Cetaces. 
Brussels, 1882. From the author. 

The New Zealand Journal of Science, Nov., 1882. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Boston Zoological Society, Jan., 1883. From the 
society. 

Scientific and Literary Gossip, Dec, 1882. S. E. Cassino, Boston. From the 
publisher. 

Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum, 1882, pp. 433-448. From H. C. 
Yarrow. 

Preliminary Report upon the Princeton Scientific Expedition of 1882. From Pro- 
fessor A. Guyot. 

' Wild Animals and Birds : their Haunts and Habits. By Andrew Wilson. 
Illustrated. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., London, Paris, and New York, 1882. 
4to, pp. 192. #3.00. 
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Surface Geology of the region about the western end of Lake Ontario. By J. W. 
Spencer, M.A. From the author. 

On the Plumage of the Waxwing. By H. Stevenson, F.L.S. Ext. from the 
Trans. Norfolk Naturalists Soc, Vol. in. From the author. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology. Vol. in, No. 2. From the museum. 

On the Loess and associated deposits of Des M lines. By W. J. McGee and R. 
Ellsworth Call. Read before the Iowa Academy of Sciences, May 31, 1882. From 
the junior author. 

The colors of Flowers as illustrated in the British flora. By Grant Allen. Lon- 
don, MacMillan & Co. From the publishers. 

Gardening for young and old. The cultivation of garden vegetables in the farm 
garden. By Jos. Harris. N. Y., Orange Judd Co. From the publishers. Also, 
from the same — 

Colorado as an agricultural State, its farms, fields and garden lands. By W. E. 
Tabor. 

The American Palaeozoic Fossils. A catalogue of the genera and species and an 
introduction devoted to the stratigraphical geology of the Palaeozoic rocks. By S. 
A. Miller. From the author. 

The horizon of the South Valley Hill rocks in Pennsylvania. By Dr. Persifor Frazer. 

L'Epiplasme des Ascomycetes et le Glycogene des Vegetaux. These presentee 
pour Pobtention du grade de docteur agrege pres la faculte des sciences de 1' Uni- 
versity de Bruxelles. Par Leo Errera. From ihe author. 

The Indiana Student, Jan., 1S83. 

The history of the Skull. By Professor H. G. Seeley. From the author. 

Note sur des Ossements de la Baleine de Biscaye au Musee de la Rochelle. Par 
M. P.-J. Van Beneden From the author. 

The Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, Dec, 1882. From the 
society. 

Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio. Vol. iv. Zoology and Botany. From 
the survey. 

GENERAL NOTES. 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 1 

Africa. — Mr. Stanley has published a full report of the address 
he recently gave in Paris. From this we learn that he left his station 
at Vivi, below the Yellala falls, for a journey into the interior 
which occupied three years, and yielded splendid results. After 
launching his steamer above the cataracts of the Congo, he pro- 
ceeded upwards to its great southern tributary, the Kwango, which 
he ascended for a considerable distance, establishing five stations. 
At one hundred miles from the mouth of the Kwango, two large 
streams, one with grayish-white water, coming from south by east, 
the other of an inky tint, from east by south, unite to form the 
main river. Ascending the latter and less rapid of the two, a large 
lake, seventy miles long and from six to thirty-eight wide, was 
reached at about 1 20 miles from the confluence. The shores of this 
lake were clothed with impenetrable and lofty forests, alternating 
with undulating grass lands, and the natives were very wild. 
Much of the road from Vivi down the Congo* past the long line 

1 This department is edited by Ellis H. Yarnall, Philadelphia. 



